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Selections from the Life of Mary Dudley. 


(Continued from page 274.) 

1795.—“ Fifth-day we attended the usual meet- 
ing at Moyallen, to our relief; and on Sixth-day 
hada public meeting at Lisburn, which was large, 
and graciously owned by Him who I trust pre- 
pared and called for the sacrifice. An arch- 
deacon and several others of the clergy attended, 
besides many persons high in the estimation of 
this world. I felt my bodily strength much ex- 
hausted, but was favored with a quiet, easy mind ; 
and in the afternoon paid a visit to the Provincial 
School, to my refreshment. 

“First-day morning, the 8th of Third Month, 
we went to Lurgan Meeting, which proved a 
closely exercising season, and left such feelings 
as made the prospect of another meeting ap- 
pointed for four o’clock in the afternoon, dis- 
couraging; the poor body seeming to have had 
enough. However, we set forward to Porta- 
down, a place where no Friends reside, and 
found a great number of people waiting about 
the door of a large room at an inn, which had 
been previously seated, and was soon much 
crowded, and many also standing without: yet 
there was a remarkable quietness, and more 
liberty in proclaiming the Gospel than is usu- 
ally felt in this day among the members of our 
own Society. I was so weak and indisposed as 
to be unable to move forward, as designed, next 
| morning; but being better for a little rest, we 
st out on Third-day, and on Fourth-day at- 
, ended the meeting at Grange, wherein deep 
anguish of spirit was my portion ; for although 
my heart and lips were engaged in prayer: 
though I believed it the Master’s will that the 
children of the heavenly family should be 
Visited, yet such were my feelings, and so little 
way for relief appeared, that I scarcely ever 
remember being so awfully and painfully in- 
structed. I was led to meditate on the great 
image composed of various metals, the efficacy 
of the little stone cut out of the mountain with- 
out hands, &c, Some of these visions were 
opened, some sealed ; but after all, my mind was 
%0 clothed with sadness, that after meeting I 
hardly knew which way to turn. 
owever, as | had been previously exercised 
*out Dungannon, and the weather promised 
favorably, several Friends rode on, and pro- 
cured the Presbyterian Meeting-house, where 










his death, and at six o’clock we assem- 





sealed. There seemed to me the piercing sense 


tar Job Scott held a meeting a few months 


bled, and many hundreds with us. In general 
the people were solid and attentive while the 
doctrines of the Gospel were, in received ability, 
a little opened, and I trust some instruction was 


few rightly qualified to sow it. Oh! that for 
such the great Husbandman may arise in his 
own power and do the work. 

“We had intended proceeding that afternoon, 
but found no suitable lodging place could be 
reached timely, and felt fully satisfied with our 
detention, as if we had gone forward, the com- 
pany of several who called on us would have 
been lost, and perhaps part of the design of this 
visit defeated. I think it was nine o’clock when 
the last application for books was made. My 
very soul cleaved to some of the inhabitants of 
Sligo, and the remembrance of having been 
there is precious; whether any fruit may ever 
appear or not. We left it on Third-day morn- 
ing, and went to Carrick on Shannon. 

“T passed a night of very deep exercise, and 
little sleep, so great a weight of darkness and 
distress covered my mind as I could not account 
for; and very earnestly did my spirit crave 
that preservation might be vouchsafed. In the 
morning I saw not which way to turn, when, on 
examining the different directions of the roads, 
one was pointed out as the nearest way to Moate, 
all seemed dark thereon, though I knew not 
why; but when another, the least eligible as to 
appearance, was mentioned, I[ felt satisfied to 
proceed on that. 

“As we went on I became less oppressed, until 
drawing near a town, when the previous bap- 
tism to a bitter cup so affected my spirit, that, 
by the time we arrived at the inn, 1 was not 
left in ignorance respecting the line of duty 
which awaited me here; and finding a very 
large room, and the landlord kindly disposed 
to accommodate us, our men Friends soon went 
to work, and had a laborious task in circulating 
the invitation, nor did much encouragement ap- 
pear respecting the attendance. A very large 
company, however, assembled, which it was 
difficult to get even into outward stillness, so 
that although the burden of the word rested, it 
could not be cast off without frequent interrup- 
tion, owing to the unsettlement of the people; 
which I suppose arose from the novelty of the 
circumstance, as we cannot trace that a meeting 
was ever held there before by Friends. Yet 
notwithstanding the difficulty of stepping on 
such untrodden ground, and the awfulness of 
the labor, Truth was mercifully raised over all, 
so as to chain down the rebellious nature, and 
afford strength to discharge apprehended duty. 
I trust there were some who assented to the im- 
portance of that work which all their own crea- 
turely willings and runnings could never effect ; 
so that if no more good was done than a little 
ploughing up the fallow ground of Strokestown, 
even that may prepare the way for some other 
laborers more readily and availingly to enter 
into the field. Though nearly all the inhabitants 
are Roman Catholics, yet many applied for 
books after some had been distributed. 

“ We passed through several other places with 
only secret travail of spirit,* and reached Moate 















































of a predestinarian spirit, that which limits the 
pure principle, [the Spirit of Truth] therefore 
the life; and so proportionate darkness covered 
the earth, to penetrate which required propor- 
tionate help; and it may be thankfully ac- 
knowledged this was mercifully afforded. 

“Several Friends kindly accompanied us on 
Fifth-day afternoon from Berna to Sligo, which 
we reached on Seventh-day evening. First-day 
abode there at a good, quiet inn, and as a prac- 
tice I have felt best satisfied with when not near 
a meeting-house, our little band had a season of 
retirement, which through favor proved refresh- 
ing. Finding a removal hence clouded, and the 
attraction to a meeting with the inhabitants in- 
crease, our men Friends went to make inquiry 
respecting a place: nine o'clock next morning 
was concluded on, and the Presbyterian minister 
readily gave us the use of his meeting-house. 
A large number of solid people attended, who 
seemed disposed to receive the doctrines of 
Truth; indeed I trust some bowed under its 
precious influence. 

“The labor in this meeting was of a truly 
arduous kind, having to encounter that spirit 
which would limit Divine grace, and destroy 
the free agency of man. The Lord was, how- 
ever, mercifully near, bringing to remembrance 
much that is written in opposition to this dan- 
gerous doctrine, and confirming to the universal 
agency of the Spirit of Truth; though in un- 
folding some of the blessed effects of this pure 
principle, a belief attended that there were those 
present who marvelled, even like Nicodemus, 
while taking upon them to be teachers, without 
knowing the regenerating virtue of Divine grace. 
This principle offereth salvation to all, and really 
bringeth it to every mind which is obedient to 
the heavenly vision, as Paul was, who by his own 
declaration, did not confer with flesh and blood, 
clearly implying that he could have done so. 

“Near the close of the meeting, the Gospel 
seemed to flow freely to some seeking souls, in 
the inviting language of our blessed Saviour, 
‘If any man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink ;’ and in receiving the books which were 
afterwards distributed, many evinced their de- 
sire to know more of what this overflowing 
fountain is, and where to be found. Several 
clergymen and dissenting ministers were present, 
and a very sensible Presbyterian or seceder came 
to our inn, and invited us to his house; he dined 
with us, and we had some free conversation, 
wherein I trust no injury was done to the pre- 
cious cause we are endeavoring to promote: he 
told us that he took no money for preaching. 
Several others called to see us, manifesting 

cordial regard, and inviting us to their houses, 
—indeed I have scarcely seen the like in these 
nations. It reminded me of the disposition 
evinced in some foreign parts, where the ground 
was measurably prepared for the seed, and but 





*The attentive reader of these memoranda can 
hardly fail to have observed, in Mary Dudley’s sacri- 
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Fifth-day night, where we remained over First- 
day, which was one of laborious exercise. In 
the forenoon we sat with Friends, and had a 
large public meeting in the evening, but through 
the renewings of holy help, relief of mind was 


obtained. 
(To be continued.) 


Extracts From Letters Written During a Sum- 
mer Holiday Trip. 


(Continued from page 275.) 
On board “ The Maude,” 
Eighth Month 19th, 1892. 

Later on in the day, when we had entered 
still water and the “ Maude” was herself again, 
all the passengers began to show themselves. 
Dr. H. amused us greatly, at his own expense, 
while depicting the horrors of the past ten hours. 
He said he had crossed the Atlantic six times, 
but such a reversal of the action of his internal 
mechanism he had never before experienced. 

Among the passengers that turned up unex- 
pectedly that morning was a Chinaman that had 
bought a ticket to the place where we made a 
landing about daybreak. He had showed the 
captain his ticket the night before, and as he 
was stowed down in the hold, he was told to be 
on hand by five a.m. About ten he appeared. 
The captain was so angry he would have liked 
to have tossed him overboard, for he now had 
to carry him all around and make an extra 
landing on his return. 

The fellow was going into the island to be 
cook for a scientific party—exploring in that 
vicinity. He has, however, afforded us a vast 
amount of amusement, and several of us have 
suggested it as a bright scheme that any one 
might have tried. 

I have spoken to you several times about the 
inaccuracy of my geographical knowledge. I 
had always in my ignorance supposed that Van- 
couver Island extended north and south on the 
surface of the earth, and that, in sailing along 
the Pacific coast, our vessel would be headed 
due north. To my amazement I found that we 
steered almost due west until we had passed the 
capes of Flattery, when we altered to a little 








fices for the Gospel’s sake, her frequent exercise and 
travail of spirit, conveyed sometimes when the heart 
and lips were engaged on behalf of those assembled, 
and at others when her deeply disciplined feelings 
could find neither vent nor relief in utterance. Can it 
be supposed that such humiliating, yet precious silent 
exercises of soul before and unto a secret-+eeing Father, 
are ever overlooked or disregarded by Him? Can they 
be other than truly acceptable in his sight, who seeth 
of the travail of his servants; with, also, their earnest 
desire to “ fill up that which is behind of the afflictions 
of Christ, and for his body’s sake, which is the church.” 
May not these inward passive offerings, like secret 
prayers for one another, be welcomed and accepted by 

lim, scarcely less than the vocal tribute — alike, it 
may be, when in the obedience which is of faith, yield- 
ing fruit to his praise. 

Another impressive and stirring evidence in the 
record of her life, is her religious zeal and faithfulness 
in the Gospel service, which her Heavenly Master not 
only called her to, but also opened the way for, in the 
minds and hearts of those visited. Having served her 
generation according to the will of God, she has no 
doubt received the reward of “ Well done,” and now 
rests from her earthly Jabors of love in one of the many 
mansions of never-ending bliss, and her works do follow 
her. Surely her devoted life, with the’assured glorious 
reward at the end of it, should incite in us fervent, 
living desires to zealously “ press toward the mark for 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 
We, no less, are called to occupy with the measure of 
grace entrusted, to the praise of the same Great Giver, 
as well as to our own present and eternal peace. More- 
over, is not the sweetly inviting language of her dedi- 
cated Christian example and life to each of us: “ Be 
ye followers of me, even as I also am (have been) of 
Christ.” 





THE FRIEND. 





























north of west. In this manner we skirted along 
the coast of Vancouver, which presented for the 
most part an unbroken shore line, formed of 
trap and, occasionally, sandstone rock, behind 
which rose hills densely covered with the typical 
fir, spruce and cedar of this region. 

Two or three times we had beautiful views of 
waterfalls that came tumbling over the rocks 
and into the sea. As. we neared Cape Beale, 
the hills began to rise into mountains, behind 
which traces could be seen of distant ranges far 
inland covered with perpetual snow. By the 
aid of a glass, the light-house upon the point of 
rocks that guards the entrance to Barclay 
Sound (if you look on even a small map of this 
region you will see an indentment on the Pacific 
side of the island, not quite half way up, which 
you may take for granted is Barclay Sound) 
could be plainly seen. 

Suddenly we saw a red flag run up from the 
light-house, at which signal our vessel slowed 
up, and did her best to remain steady, while 
two dug-outs, or canoes, as the Indians call 
them, came alongside, and mail and other mat- 
ter was exchanged. 

At this point, while we were intently watch- 
ing the Indians in the boats—and, by the way, 
I noticed the squaw was allowed to do all the 
work of bringing the canoe alongside and keep- 
ing her there, while her brave simply handed 
the letters and salmon over to us—our attention 
was called to the other side by the shout from 
one of the seamen, of “Whale!” I dropped 
everything and flew. We had several splendid 
views of him as he came to the surface, and by 
a series of graceful undulations, showed us sev- 
eral times the different parts of his body before 
he finally disappeared. All this time the vessel 
was swaying in a very lively manner, suddenly 
a heavy lurch caused me to look round, and to 
my horror I saw my fated camera poised on its 
edge, on the stool where I had left it, ready in 
a moment more to seek a watery grave; while 
a note-book that had been my constant com- 
panion across the continent, was calmly flutter- 
ing off to leawards, where I soon had the satis- 
faction of seeing it engulfed. My annoyance 
at the loss of this article was Jessened by the 
fact that I saved the camera, and besides it has 
won me quite an unexpected reputation. Im- 
mediately it was reported that the young lady 
had lost her sketch-book, of great value, etc., etc. 
At first I looked blank, and then tried to ex- 
plain the contents of the lost book—but it does 
not yet seem to be clearly understood that I am 
not an artist. 

We were soon under way, and, rounding the 
cape, we entered into peaceful waters. 

Barclay Sound, which looks so small on the 
map and not worth noticing, is a very remark- 
ably beautiful sheet of water—studded as it is 
with innumerable islands of every conceivable 
shape, with mountains of from three to four 
thousand feet altitude shutting in the view to 
the right, while far away to the west—I can 
scarcely prevent myself from saying north, so 
firmly are wrong ideas imprinted on my mind— 
clothed by soft rose-purple haze, lay the inland 
ranges of the island—capped by perpetual snow. 
After an hour or more of circuitous windings 
among the islands we entered the Alberni inlet. 
For thirty-five miles this inlet stretches into the 
land, and from its deep blue ocean waters the 
rocky slopes rise from hundreds to thousands of 
feet, in all parts densely wooded, and every- 
where showing a solid rim of rock as a boundary 
to its shores. 

During the whole of its course the largest 


vessels of Her Majesty’s fleet can safely mak 
fast to the rocky sides, though it is too deep fix 
anchorage. In a very few places a project 
shelf of rock formed lodgment for a little goj 
and here we would find ranches located, chi 
inhabited by Indians who earn a livelihood by 
catching the salmon, with which these wate, 
abound. We made a landing at. one, when 
there is a factory for making machinery oil frog 
the dog-shark. As we remained for some time 
I had an opportunity of going ashore and roam. 
ing over this little peninsula that juts out iny 
the inlet. 

By the side of the factory is a decent hou, 
and a fruit garden containing apple trees, 
berries and currants, all which seem to thrije 
in this latitude. The owner of the ranch is, 
the way, a most erratic individual, for tho 
he possesses the rare honor of a degree from 
Royal College of Surgeons, London, he choosy 
to bury his talents here, entirely cut off from 
civilized society. He took us over the factory, 
and we endeavored to appear interested, though 
the odor was so stifling that we were grateful tp 
escape. 

Dr. H. afterwards tried to make us beliex 
that this was what they sold for cod liver oil, 

It was near five Pp. M. when we reached th 
head waters of the inlet, and saw before us open 
out the beautiful valley of the Sumas River 
Into this we entered, and soon found ourselves 
drawing up to the wharf at Alberni. 

The main part of the population consisting 
of some twenty families, we found gathered a 
the landing eager for the bi-monthly excitement 
of receiving news from the outer world. 

I had expressed a desire to secure a photo 
graph of the “ Maude” as she lay at the wharf, 
and Dr. H. kindly volunteered to row me out 
into the stream for that purpose. As soon # 
we were ashore he looked round him for a boat, 
and seeing one made fast to a tree, he endear 
ored to break it loose—failing in this he rushed 
up into the town for the key. We were soon 
aboard of her, sitting flat in the bottom, for she 
was one of that kind that, as they say, require 
one to part their hair in the middle to prevent 
overturning. 

At this juncture Dr. H. discovered there was 
no paddle in the canoe, so he seized a bit of a 
board, and by means of this succeeded, after 
many perilous moves, which I confidently ex 
pected would land us both in the bottom, in 
bringing me safely back with the coveted ex 
posure having been made. 

A patient of the doctor’s having met and ar 
ried him and his wife away for the night, aod 
the captain being engaged, I willingly accepted 
the guidance of the mountaineer who had come 
with us from Victoria. He lives at Alber, 
and has for eight years been exploring the 
island, prospecting for minerals and timber 
He frequently goes off into the mountains—a 
companied only by an Indian, or Siwash, # 
they are universally called in this region—and 
is gone from two to three months, existing 
meanwhile, wholly upon what they can obtait 
in the way of berries and game. He explainel 
that in selecting a companion he was careful 
take one who, like himself, never tasted liquot, 
for were they in the least addicted to it, he knet 
they would be unable to endure the hardship 
of such a protracted expedition. 

And now I come face to face with the probles 
of trying to convey to your minds, some ile 
conception of the matchless beauty of the valet 
of the Sumas, and though I realize how pé 
less are words, yet you must pardon me ifl 













































THE FRIEND. 













































a great many and the strongest ones I know, 
for 1 so want to inspire you with a little of my 
own enthusiasm. 

The river itself is one of the most beautiful 
| ever saw, its waters being of that indescriba- 


may force the flame through the wire shield to 
the explosive mixture. ; 

After a colliery explosion a lamp has some- 
times been found open, and the key has been seen 
in the hands of its dead owner. The British house- 


































































od by B ble green of all glacial streams, and so clear, | holder, by his fireside, holds forth, perhaps, on 
vaten} that every pebble on the bottom, as well as the | the gross carelessness and recklessness of the 
wher ® trout and salmon, can be plainly seen. Its| miner. There is, however, some reason in his 
fron banks are everywhere green to the water’s edge, | madness. The Safety-lamp gives a very feeble 
time and in many places ferns of gigantic size grow | light, and from its construction does not enable 
roam so densely that they remind one of the tropics,| him to inspect the roof. It is probably not 
it into hile the maiden-hair fern attains a luxuriance | generally known that the miner fears more the 
that I never before saw equalled. And the trees! | collapse of the roof, than the risk of an explo- 
hou, § Well they are all large—but we saw a great|sion. In the years 1875 to £884 inclusive, there 
T88)-§ many that were literally giants, measuring from | were 2,562 deaths from explosions, while 4,582 
thrine f twenty to thirty feet in circumference, and at- | deaths occurred from the falling in of the roof. 
8, by} jgining a height of from two to three hundred | Explosions are comparatively rare, and when 
ho feet. they occur the sympathy of a nation is aroused._ 
om Beyond the densely wooded foot-hills that] Men are crushed to death every day by the 
hoo } shut in the valley on all sides, rose numerous | falling in of the roof, but the stricken wives and 
' from} snowy peaks—those to the west darkly purpling | children mourn in secret. 
actory, | in shadow, while in the east, the last raysofthe| The ventilation of a modern mine is very 
hough} yn were reflected in rosy light, long after the | perfect. Vast volumes of air are drawn through 
eful o} shadows had encompassed us. The atmosphere | the galleries. The advantages that are derived 
_ | was simply indescribable—a combination of | from this constant renewal of the air are mani- 
velievt § ocean and mountain air—which seemed to lift} fest. Dangerous accumulations of fire-damp 
oil. § me out of myself and made me feel almost as|are in large measure prevented. But at the 
ed th} though I were no longer encumbered with a| sametime a fresh source of danger is introduced, 
8 Oped} mortal body. It seemed to me I could never | which has only been recognized as a very real 
River.} te tired again, or be conscious of a weary brain | one, as the raison d’étre of explosions has been 
reelv@} or anything of the kind. But when I have said | more completely understood. The enormous 
_. | allthis I have not half exhausted the charms of | currents of air which are hurried along the 
sisting Alberni—for beyond—alas, that our time was | galleries, sweep away, it is true, the fire-damp, 
ered 8 sp short! but they lick up the moisture, leaving the coal- 
tement (To be continued.) 


dust in a perfectly dry condition. In some coal- 
measures this dust is in an exceedingly finely 
divided state. And here lies the new danger— 
that if such impalpable dust be scattered through 
the air, an explosive mixture is at once formed. 

The coal in our grates burns quietly, because 
the air can only attack its surface: the fire will 
last perhaps for hours. But if we grind up and 
reduce the coal to the finest powder, and scatter 
it like a black fog through the room, each 
minute particle is surrounded by air, eager to 
seize upon it and consume it. If we strike a 
match, the fire will in a moment spread through- 
out the room with a violent explosion, hurling 
us we know not where, shattering window and 
door. The energy, the warmth and light, which 
should be pleasantly diffused in the course of 
hours, has been liberated in one and the same 
instant, and the result is an explosion. The 
conditions and materials for a like result obtain 
in many mines. Some managers, recognizing 





From “ THE BRITISH FRIEND.” 
Explosions in Coal Mines. 


In the year which saw the final overthrow of 
the great Napoleon, several disastrous explosions 
occurred in the Newcastle coal fields; and the 
attention of the famous chemist, Humphrey 
Davy, was directed to the inflammable nature 
of the atmosphere to which the miner is so 
frequently exposed. The dreaded fire-damp is 
ever ready to surround him. A stroke of his 
pick may release a torrent of the long pent-up 
gas. It lurks in every lump of coal; from floor 
and roof and side-wall it will ooze out and en- 
velop him if the atmospheric pressure be re- 
duced. No wonder that the naked flame em- 
ployed by the miner of that day frequently 
darted the explosion, which boomed and vibrat- 
ed along gallery after gallery, till the dreaded 
sound, and perhaps the murky dust-cloud and 





and ca} spurt of flame at the pit mouth, told of the| the danger that arises from dry coal-dust, have 
ght, and | havoc below. laid water-pipes along the galleries. From pin- 
xcceped Davy brought his great genius to the problem | holes in the pipes the water spurts forth in fine 
ad com } of the illumination of the coal mine. The ac- spray, moistening dust and air, rendering the 
Albern, count of his research affords an admirable ex- | coal-dust perfectly harmless. 

ae ample of the scientific method of inquiry. The The study in the laboratory of the chemist, of 





y-lamp, simple as we may consider it, did 
not flash forth from the brain of Davy. A train 
of skilfully devised experiments and careful 
thought led him step by step to the form so 
familiar to us, The Safety-lamp was received 
with well-deserved acclamation. Protected by 
ite shield of wire gauze, the miner might hold 
his light in an explosive mixture, and the pale 


the explosion of gases, has thrown much light 
upon the phenomena of explosions in coal mines. 
If a gallery ending in a cul-de-sac contain an 
explosive mixture of fire-damp and air, and an 
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will travel down the gallery comparatively slowly 
at first and at a uniform rate; suddenly it will 
bound forward, stop, and perhaps jump back 








d > bent flame within warned him of the pres-| again; another and a greater leap forward will 
he kner® ence of the fire-damp, yet the fire could not 


follow, and in this oscillatory fashion the ex- 
plosion progresses, tearing down the roof, up- 





rardship 





pass the mesh. 

The safety of the miner was believed to be 
assured ; and yet, only last year, the newspapers 
told us of a terrible explosion in South Wales. 

fact is that the old Davy lamp is not, the 
instrument that we thought it to be. It 
8 20w proved that a sudden rush of air or gas 
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coal-dust, which will the next moment itself ex- 
plode with the air of the gallery, leaving to the 
miner who has escaped the fury of its onslaught, 
imprisonment, and the slow horror of the sutfo- 
cating after-damp.—Beaven Lean. 
























explosion be started at the closed end, the fire 


rooting pillars, hurling before it a whirlwind of 
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For “‘ THE FRIEND.” 
A Visit to New York. 
(Continued from page 276.) 

When we pass through the gap in the Blue 
Ridge, we enter Carbon County—this was es- 
tablished in 1843, after the discovery of anthra- 
cite coal in its borders, and no doubt derived its 
name from this circumstance. Coal was dis- 
covered here in 1791. The narrative is, that 
a man named Philip Ginter, built for himself a 
rough cabin in the forest, and supported himself 
by the proceeds of his rifle. One evening he 
was returning from an unsuccessful hunt, and 
as he crossed Mauch Chunk Mountain, his foot 
stumbled against something black, which proved 
to be stone coal. 

There were difficulties in the way of getting 
the coal into general use. A Senator from 
Schuylkill County asserted in the legislature, 
that there was no coal there—there was a kind 
of black stone, but it would not burn! During 
the three years’ war, Virginia coal became very 
scarce, and White & Hazard, who were then 
manufacturing wire at the Falls of Schuylkill, 
procured a cartload of Lehigh coal. This was 
entirely wasted without getting up the requisite 
heat. Another cartload was procured, and a 
whole night spent in endeavoring to make a fire 
in the furnace, when the hands shut the door 
and left the mill in despair. One of them had 
left his jacket in the mill, and returning for it 
in about half an hour, noticed that the door was 
red-hot, and on opening it was surprised to find 
the whole furnace in a glowing white heat. The 
other hands were summoned, and four separate 
parcels of iron were heated and rolled by the 
same fire, befure it required renewing. 

In 1818 the Lehigh Navigation Company was 
formed, and in 1820 coal was sent to Philadel- 
phia by water navigation; 365 tons completely 
stocked the market. In 1870 the annual pro- 
duction of the anthracite mines of Pennsylvania 
had reached the enormous amount of nearly 
14,000,000 ‘tons. 

As the traveller approaches Mauch Chunk 
he sees abundant signs of the coal trade, which 
is its distinguishing feature. Fleets of barges 
cover the surface of the river, and the shores are 
lined with wharves and appliances for loading 
the boats, without handling. 

Here we come to Sharp Mountain, lying next 
north of Mauch Chunk, and the first of those in 
which coal is now found. We say now found, 
because there is reason to believe that the origi- 
nal deposit was of far greater extent, and that 
much of it has been removed in the geological 
changes which this part of the State has passed 
through. The prevailing rocks here and indeed 
during our journey, until we entered New York 
State, were sandstone and shales. 

Above the coal are massive beds of a variety 
of sandstone, in which the grains are distinct 
white rounded pebbles firmly cemented together. 
| It had the appearance of a bed of white gravel 
| which had been consolidated into a mass. 

The Lehigh is a winding stream running in 
| a very narrow valley, among high and abrupt 
mountains. Two railroads are located on its 
banks, and these banks are so narrow that much 
excavation of rock has been necessary to obtain 
room for laying the rails. The nature of the 
valley and its surrounding hills is such, that 
very serious freshets sometimes occur. One of 
these, some years ago, completely washed out 
the canal that had been constructed on the upper 
waters of the Lehigh, leaving many tokens of 
its destructive force in the ruined dams and 
other works, The company concluded to aban- 
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don the canal above Mauch Chunk, and trust 
to a railroad for the transportation of coal and 
other merchandise. 

At White Haven the river turns sharply to 
the northeast, but the railroad continues on its 
northwest course, climbing the mountain that 
intervenes between this point and Wilkesbarre, 
and after reaching an altitude of 1,728 feet, de- 
scends by a long loop into the valley of the 
Susquehanna. 

Wilkesbarre, on the Susquehanna, was so 
named in honor of two members of the British 
Parliament— Wilkes and Barre—whose advo- 
cacy of the American cause at the time of the 
revolution had made them popular in the Colo- 
nies. The discovery of the thick bed of coal, 
with which the valley is underlaid, has added 
greatly to its wealth and importance. 

Wyoming Valley is noted not only for its 
beauty, but for the many tragic occurrences 
which have taken place therein. The lands 
along the Susquehanna were subject to the con- 
trol of the Six Nations of New York, and when 
the Delaware tribes were fraudulently dispos- 
sessed of their lands north of the forks of the 
Delaware River, the Six Nations assigned them 
an mayne on the Susquehanna. This was in 
1742, and the same year they were visited by 
the Moravian, Count Zinzendorf. The Shawa- 
nese Indians not appreciating the motives of his 
mission became jealous, and resolved to kill him, 
The count had kindled a fire and was sitting in 
his tent, deep in meditation. Warmed by the 
fire a rattlesnake crept forth and was passing 
over the count’s legs unnoticed by him, when 
his intended murderers approached. Seeing the 
harmless movement of the snake, they thought 
the count must be under the special protection 
of the Great Spirit, and desisted from their pur- 
pose. 

In the early settlement of North America, the 
British government made grants of land which 
were inconsistent with each other, and led to 
many disputes. In this way it happened that 
the Province of Connecticut and the heirs of 
William Penn both laid claim to Wyoming 
Valley. Settlers were sent to the district by 
both parties, and a civil war ensued which lasted 
for several years. 

This controversy was not finally settled until 
the commencement of the present century. 

But the settlement suffered still more severely 
during the revolutionary war; when a body of 
British troops, aided by a large body of Indians, 
attacked the valley, defeated the forces opposed 
to them, and slew many of the people. 

As we ascended the Susquehanna, the names 
of the stations, such as Tunkhannock, Meshop- 
pen, Wyalusing, Towanda, &c., seemed to con- 
vey with them a flavor of the times 100 or more 
years ago, when these lands furnished hunting 
grounds for the Indians, and when, as the Indian 
title was extinguished, and they opened for 
white settlement, venturesome capitalists became 
more or less seized with the spirit of speculation, 
and some of them invested heavily in wild lands, 
One of these was Henry Drinker, a wealthy 
merchant of Philadelphia, a Friend in good 
standing among his fellow-members, and filling 
important stations in the church. It is said that 
maby of the lands he purchased were on account 
of English correspondents, who repudiated the 
bargains and left them on his hands. However 
this may be, there is little doubt that during 
the latter part of his life he was heavily laden 
with pecuniary obligations, which lessened his 
comfort and impaired his usefulness. At the 
time of his death he held the title of more than 
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1,000,000 acres; and yet it was questionable 
whether enough ¢ould be realized from them to 
pay his debts. But through the energy and good 
management of the late Thomas Stewardson, an 
elder of Philadelphia Meeting, this was accom- 
plished. 

The improved farms and other salable prop- 
erty was used to discharge the most pressing 
obligations. Turnpikes and roads were pro- 
moted, so as to bring into market lands more 
remotely situated, and not only were the debts 
paid, but large sums, believed to amount to 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars have 
been paid to his M¥irs. On reviewing his ex- 
perience, one can but conclude that the fact of 
making his descendants rich was no adequate 
compensation for the personal loss this worthy 


|man sustained. J. We 
(To be continued.) 


insencioneiegaialin 

A PeaceruL yet ErrectiveE REBUKE. — 
An Englishman entered one of the compart- 
ments of a railway carriage, with his great 
mastiff dog. The dog assumed a posture of re- 
pose, and ‘his master adjusted himself comforta- 
bly in his seat, and took out his book to read. 
Just before the train started, a guard looked in 
at the window, and quietly remarked that the 
dog could not be allowed to sit in the carriage, 
but must be taken to the baggage-van. “Cer- 
tainly,” said the passenger, with very gentle 
tone, “take him, by all means.” 

The guard shut the door, and passed on, hop- 
ing that the passenger’s reflection would bring 
him to reason, and lead him to take his dog to 
its rightful place. At the next station ‘the 
guard, in passing, stopped at this carriage and 
made the same remark to the gentleman, that 
the dog must be carried to the baggage van. 

“O, certainly,” blandly said the passenger ; 
“T have not the least objection; take him.” 
The guard, as aforetime, shut the door and 
passed on. 

The gentleman resumed his reading. The 
novel was fascinating, and he read a number of 
pages. At last it occurred to him that the stop 
at the station was unusually long. After alittle 
while he hailed a guard upon the platform, and 
said to him: 

“ When does the train start?” 

“O, sir,” said the guard, “your train has 
gone.” 

“Gone!” 
am here?” 

“You were told the rules of the company, sir. 
You did not choose to comply, 80 the order was 
given to disengage this carriage.’ 

The guard passed on. The gentleman sat in 
his seat in quiet with his dog,a much wiser man, 
and he had gained all this additional wisdom 
without the shedding of one single drop of blood 
or the utterance of one single angry word. 





said he. “ Why, how is it that I 











Wuy Ex-Presipent Hayes Dipn’t CARRY 
A Wartcu.—Ex-President Hayes did not carry 
a watch, the reason for which peculiarly illus- 
trates one of the traits of his character. It ap- 
pears that in his younger days the watch he 
then carried was the cause of sending two men 
to the penitentiary. It was stolen from his 
pocket; the thief was captured, tried, convicted, 
and sentenced to a term of years. Hayes re- 
covered his watch, and a second time it was 
stolen. The thief turned out to be a poor man 
with a large family, and after he was sent to the 
penitentiary, Hayes came to the conclusion that 
he would get rid of the cause of so much trouble 
to his fellow-men. Since then he never owned 
a watch.— Boston Herald. 





















SELEcrgp, 
CoMFoRT one another 


With the hand-clasp close and tender, 

With the sweetness love can render, 
And looks of friendly eyes. 

Do not wait with grace unspoken, 

While life’s daily bread is broken, 
Gentle speech is oft like manna from the ski« 








SELE 
SOMEWHERE. — 


BY ALFRED CAPEL SHAW. 


Somewhere the wind is blowing, 
I thought as I toiled along 
In the burning heat of the noontide, 
And the fancy made me strong. 
Yes, somewhere the wind is blowing, 
Though here, where I gasp and sigh, 
Not a breath of air is stirring, 
Not a cloud in the burning sky. 


Somewhere the thing we long for 
Exists on earth’s wide bound ; 
Somewhere the sun is shining 
When winter nips the ground. 
Somewhere the flowers are springing, 
Somewhere the corn is brown, 
And ready unto the harvest 
To feed the hungry town. 


Somewhere the twilight gathers, 
And weary men lay by 
The burden of the day time 
And wrapped in slumber lie. 
Somewhere the day is breaking, 
And gloom and darkness flee; 
Though storms our bark are tossing, 
There’s somewhere a placid sea. 


And thus, I thought, ’tis always, 
In this mysterious life, 

There’s always gladness somewhere 
In spite of its pain and strife ; 
And somewhere the sin and sorrow 

Of earth are known no more; 
Somewhere our weary spirits 
Shall find a peaceful shore. 


Somewhere the things that try us 
Shall all have passed away, 

And doubt and fear no longer 
Impede the perfect day. 

O brother, though the darkness 
Around the soul be cast, 

The earth is rolling sunward, 
And light shall come at last. 


<_< 


SELECTED, 
CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying i in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow, 
The year is going, let him go: 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in, 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
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bring Christ down from above), or who shall 
descend into the deep (that is to bring up Christ 
again from the dead); but what saith it? The 
Word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth and in 
thy heart; that is the Word of faith which we 
preach.’ Showing that Christ himself is the 
only Word of the Father. 

Again, the evangelist John testifies of Christ 
after this manner, ‘In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. All things were made by Him, 
and without Him was not anything made that 
was made. He was in the world, and the world 
was made by Him, and the world knew Him not. 
The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us,’ 
&c. Now these things cannot be truly, or with 
any sense, said of the Scriptures; for the Spirit 
of Christ is not the Scriptures, though they tes- 
tify of Him. The Scriptures never ascended 
into Heaven, neither did they descend into the 
deep and rise again; neither are the Scriptures 
the Word of faith; neither were they in the be- 
ginning; nor are they God; nor was anything 
at all made by them. There are not therefore 
the Word of God.” 


From the ‘BRITISH FRIEND.” 
The Decadence of Quakerism in America. 


I do not know that more melancholy reading 
was ever furnished to the Society of Friends 
than that contained in the last number of the 
British Friend, in the evidence it affords of the 
accelerating rate of that movement among the 
Society of Friends in America which some call 
“ progressive,” but which seems rather to be 
“retrogressive.” It seems to be a return, as the 
early Friends would have expressed it, like the 
Galatians, to the “ weak and beggarly elements.” 
If we abandon the principle of the freedom of 
the Gospel Ministry ; if we again admit a dis- 
tinct priestly class—call them Clergymen or 
call them Ministers—where is the raison d’étre 
of the Society? But I fear that we in this coun- 
try are not altogether without our responsibility 
in the matter. I am convinced that had our 
Yearly Meeting stood more firmly by its prin- 
ciples during the last few years, had we resisted 
more strenuously innovations from within, and 
upheld the old Banner more vigorously in our 
correspondence with American Friends, matters 
might not have come to this pass. 

In the face of the fact that a body of delegates 
from the whole of the American Yearly Meet- 
ings with which we correspond, has almost 
unanimously sanctioned the “ Pastoral system,” 
what becomes of the argument—so frequently 
brought forward in our Yearly Meeting by 
Friends who have been in America—that it was 
an exceptional expedient intended only for scat- 
tered congregations, as to whose needs we were 
not able to judge? Surely by this act the Ameri- 
can Yearly Meetings have cut themselves off 
from fellowship with us; and, if we were now 
to drop the correspondence, the act of severance 
is theirs and not ours. But, whether we take 
this step or not, our hearts must turn more and 
more longingly to that great body of Friends 
in Pennsylvania who have never lowered the 
old Banner, and to those other bodies through- 
out the Union and in Canada, whom we do not 
acknowledge as Friends, but who are still our 
brethren in faith and in practice. 

[ think it must be evident to many that our 
next Yearly Meeting will be a most critical 
epoch in the history of our Society. If we fail 
then to maintain the old standard, if we flinch 
in the clear declaration of our principles, it may 
be that the doom of our Society is sealed. There 
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is no need for anything but love towards those 
in America who have taken the step we deplore; 
to their own Master they stand or fall. But 
our path is clear. That is not Quakerism, as 
we understand it. We may have committed 
errors in the past. We undoubtedly did so in 
acknowledging only the smaller and seceding 
Body in Ohio; and this mistake of ours has 
been fruitful of evil. The Bodies in America 
with which we do not correspond may have com- 
mitted errors. But cannot these faults on both 
sides be forgotten? How would those Friends 
be strengthened and encouraged by a renewal 
of intercourse with us! What new vitality would 
it not give to us to be once more in communica- 
tion with a body of real “ Friends” in America! 
ALFRED W. BENNETT. 
Lonpon, Twelfth Month 14th. 


numbers of weevils, many of which fell victims 
to the numerous spiders that inhabited cocoon. 
like structures, and spread their webs across the 
ends of the small branches. 

Accidents also happen to all living thing 
alike. I once saw a weevil (Polyclvis cinereis), 
when suddenly alighting from flight on the stem 
of an acacia, run a spine through one of its up. 
derwings and hang suspended. I liberated this 
unfortunate after watching its ineffectual st 
gles for some time, and if it had eventu 
extricated itself from the thorn, it could onl 
have done so at the expense of a mutilated 
wing. On a subsequent occasion I saw a m- 
gratory locust strike in its flight the barbed 
wire used in fencing, and impale itself by driy. 
ing a spike through the front part of its head 
These untoward events occur much more fre 
quently than we suppose — man has nota 
monopoly of the miseries of life—A Naturalig 





Natural History, Science, etc. 


The Scale-Insect—Already a formidable pest 
in Australia, New Zealand, and North America. 
It was first observed in the Botanic Gardens at 
Cape Town in 1873, and has since spread over 
nearly all South Africa, this scale-insect being 
now too, frequently,seen in the Transvaal. It 
especially attacks the orange-tree, which in the 
high Transvaal is the only really-eatable fruit 
to be obtained, and hence its arrival and dep- 
redations are the more to be regretted. This 
Coccid in time may prove as serious a trouble 
to the arboriculturist as the prevalent lung- 
disease already is to the cattle-farmer and the 
horse-keeper.—A Naturalist in the Transvaal. 


White Ants in South Africa.—During one of 
these rainy October days, the air was filled 
about noon with numbers of a small winged 
form of the Termite or White Ant, ( Termes, sp) 
which pursued aslow flight through the drench- 
ing rain. I found them emerging in continuous 
columns through small holes on the level veld, 
which scarcely allowed for the passage of more 
than one, or at most, two, at a time, when they 
immediately took wing and hovered around. 
They were, however, being devoured by the 
large and handsome frog ( Rana adspersa), which 
I had not seen before, and which also issued from 
holes on the veld. These frogs stationed them- 
selves near the holes from which the termites 
emerged, and literally gorged themselves to re- 
pletion. A smaller and duller-colored toad 
(Bufo regularis) and a handsome green and 
spotted frog, also assisted at the banquet. The 
termites began to issue about noon and were 
still flying, though in less numbers at sunset ; 
but none were seen the following morning, and 
the toads and frogs had likewise disappeared, 
though it was still cloudy and wet. 


Shrikes.—W hen we first arrived and sawethe 
long white spines of the acacias, [ involuntarily 
wondered why no signs were seen of the larder 
of the Sbrikes, of which there are a fair number 
of species in the Transvaal. I at length came 
upon their haunts, and, strange to say, a frog 
was the first animal seen impaled. I afterwards 
found that small lizards were very common 
victims, and the black and white shrike ( Lanius 
collaris), the most abundant species in our neigh- 
borhood, was as fearless as it was predatory. I 
once followed one of these birds amongst some 
trees to see what it held in its beak, and ap- 
proached close to the shrike before it took 
flight, when, after impaling a large mole-cricket 
close before my eyes, it flew away to another 
tree in the vicinity. But nature is “red in 


tooth and claw;” the small clump of shrubs 


that bore these impaled lizards were visited by 



































in the Transvaal. 


Sedge-grasses. —It is said that one of the 


sedge-grasses (Carex Barbare), is found in the 
large foothills in the San Bernardino mountains 
to make trunks, which are sometimes from four 
to six feet high, and that frequently one has to 
reach up to gather the flower-stems. 
cylindrical in shape, and about eighteen inches 
in diameter. 
laced mass of coarse fibres, similar to the roots, 
of which they are probably a part. 
a long distance, a meadow full of these sedges 
might be easily mistaken for a tract covered by 
tree Yuccas. 
States Carex acuta also makes some attempt at 
an arborescent character, frequently being over 
a foot in height. 
ever, with these has been that they are drawn 
up gradually by the frosts—that is to say, they 
are lifted a little by the freezing of the sur 
rounding marshy land, which, when the sprin 
thaws come, descends more rapidly than the tuft 
of roots, which in this way become in the course 
of time considerably elevated. 
frost in the San’ Bernardino region to accom- 
plish this purpose, it can have no effect—and 
possibly, therefore, the generally accepted theory 
in connection with the sedge of the Eastern States 
may be inaccurate.—The Independent. 


They are 
These trunks consist of an inter. 


Seen from 
In the swamps of the Eastern 


The general impression, how- 


As there is no 


Eqg-eating Snake.—A non-venomous South 


African snake (Dasypeltis scabra), lives entirely 
on birds’ e , 
and by a muscular contraction of the gullet its 


gs. Each egg is swallowed whole, 


88 
contents flow into the stomach, while the shell 
is rejected by the mouth in the form of a pellet 


A Famous Military Goose.—An_ interesting 
relic is preserved*in a glass case in the Cold 
stream Guards’ orderly room at Whitehall. It 
consists of the head and neck of a goose, around 
which is a golden collar, with the inscription, 
“ Jacob, Second Batallion, Coldstream Guards;” 
beneath it are the words, “ Died on duty.” In 
1838, when two of the batallions were in Canada 
helping to quell the rebellion, some of the sok 
diers were posted as sentries round a farm-yard 
near Quebec. One day the sentry whose duty 
it was to watch the entrance to the farm, behe 
a fine goose fleeing toward him, closely purst 
by a fox. His first impulse was to have a shot 
at the latter, but this would have alarmed h 
guard, He was compelled therefore, to remail 
silent, while every step brought Reynard nearet 
to his prey. In the height of its despair, the 


poor bird ran its head and neck between the 
legs of the soldier, and at the same moment the 
wily fox made a desperate grab at the go0s; 
but too late, for ere he could get a feather be 
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tween his teeth the ready bayonet of the sen- 
tinel had passed through his body. The poor 

, by way of showing its gratitude to its 
reserver, rubbed its head against his legs and 
made other equally curious demonstrations of 
joy. Nor could it ever be prevailed upon to 
quit the post, but walked up and down, day 
after day, with each successive sentry that was 
placed there. 

Themost remarkable thing in connection with 
the story is that the goose in turn actually saved 
her preserver’s life. .It so happened that the 
same sentry was on that particular post about 
two months afterward, when a desperate at- 
tempt was made to surprise and kill him. It 
was winter time, and several men stole up in 
the darkness to the sentry’s post, their footsteps 
jnaudible on the soft snow. The soldier, mean- 
while, marched up and down his lonely beat, 
followed by the devoted goose, until he again 
“stood at ease” before the sentry box. This 
was the enemy’s opportunity. But just as two 
of their number were preparing with uplifted 
knives to spring upon the unsuspecting man, 
the bird rose suddenly on its wings, right in the 
faces of the would-be assassins. They were as- 
tonished, and rushed blindly forward ; but the 
sentry, fully aroused to his danger, bayoneted 
one and shot at the other as he was running 
away. Meanwhile the other conspirators ap- 
proached, but the bird repeated its tactics, and 
enabled the sentry to keep them at bay until 
the guard came upon the scene and made them 
fly for their lives. 

On arrival of the regiment in London, the 
bird resumed its old duties with the sentinel 
posted at the barrack gates. “Jacob” was 
eventually run over by a van, and died at the 
post of duty, after a “sentry go” of twelve 
years.— London Million. 

The Sting Ray.—The sting ray is abundant 
south of South Carolina, being very numerous 
in the Gulf of Mexico. It is rather infrequently 
caught by the angler north of Hatteras, but 
ranges to Cape Cod. It is a bottom feeder, and 
the best method of avoiding it is to fish in mid- 
water, although even that will not always be 
found preventive. Cut the line and “let her 
go” is the best policy after all, for they are re- 
pulsive and dangerous creatures to boat. It 
attains an enormous weight and size, and next 
to the devil fish or manta, is the largest ray 
known to American waters. As it lives on 
shell fish, I cannot appreciate the repugnance 
that Northerners feel when they see them eaten 
on the Gulf coast, especially at New Orleans, 
where they, with other varieties of ray, are sold 
in the open market. 

The spine or thorn on the long tail of the 
sting ray is used as a weapon of offence or de- 
fence, inflicting a severe and poisonous wound. 
When angered the fish bends its body in the 
shape of a bow, the tail toward the head and 
nearly touching the snout, and then quickly 
ashes out its tail making a sudden and painful 
stroke. This weapon has supplied the ancients 
with many fables relating to it. Pliny, lian 
and Oppian have ascribed to it a venom that 
affects even inanimate objects: trees that were 
struck by it were said to immediately lose their 
verdure and perish, and even rocks were said 
to be affected by its potent poison. “The en- 
Chantress Circe armed her son with a spear 
headed with the spine of the Trygon, as the 
most irresistible weapon she could furnish, and 
with which he afterwards committed parricide, 
unintentionally,on his father Ulysses.” —Ameri- 
can Angler. 


one of our exchanges says that last summer, 
nest and reared her family. One day, when 


there was a heavy shower coming up, just as 
the first drops fell the mother came fluttering 


to completely cover it, then went back to what- 
ever work she bad been about when the coming 
storm disturbed her. 


stick which was just inside the nest, as if it had 


curtain she had so carefully put up and found 

















was ordered to be stricken out unless the publisher 
would alter it to read: ‘‘ Jesus Christ came into the 
world to save Christian sinners.” 

In the Hymn Book in general use among the 
Protestant churches of Turkey the censors have 
ordered the suppression of the 72nd Psalm. They 
claim that the Hebrew Psalmist departed from the 
proper sphere of religious instruction in giving to 
the poor and the suffering the hope of help from 
God, and in enjoining upon them trust in God in 
times of trouble. So with several other hymns in 
use in all Protestant countries, the reason given 
being that certain phrases admittedly of a spiritual 
significance, might be extracted and placed in other 
connections to serve unlawful political ends. 

A ruling of the Council of Censors at the Minis- 
try of Public Instruction, which has been enforced 
in numberless cases, is that the Christians may not 
quote texts from the Bible in their religious treatises 
without the special consent of the censors, although 
the Bible is officially authorized for publication in 
the Ottoman Empire. 


Germantown Free Library.—The Report of the 
Committee having charge of this useful institution 
during the past year gives the number of books cir- 
culated during the year as 11,695, classified as fol- 


A Careful Mother—A trustworthy writer in 


near his room, a humming-bird built her tiny 


home, seized a Jarge leaf which grew on the tree 
near to her nest, drew it over the nest in a way 


The amused watchers 
from the window wondered why the leaf did 
not blow away, and finally reached out and ex- 
amined it. They found it hooked to a tiny 


been built in for that purpose! The storm 
lasted but a few minutes; and, after it was over 
home came the mother, unhooked the green 


her babies perfectly dry.— The Pansy. 
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good government. 
safeguards must be treated as traitors to their coun- 





Sources of Crime-——Anthony Comstock in The In- 


dependent says: There are three great sources of 
crime—to wit: Intemperance, gambling and evil 


reading. The harvests from the seed sowing of 


these three vice breeders in the community are 
doing more to degrade society, hinder the progress 


of the kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ, under- 
mine common honesty and fair dealing, and over- 


throw the safeguards of good government, than any 


or all other evil influences combined. These are 


essentially vicious because they breed crimes, dis- 
order, poverty and want. 


Religion and morals are the foundation of all 
Those who overthrow these 


try and foes to its highest interests. 

Alcohol in Surgery.—The Journal of Inebriety in- 
vites attention to the “ Manual of Operative Sur- 
gery,” by the well-known surgeon of the London 
Hospital, Dr. Frederick Treves, in which, referring 
to the risks attending operations on the bodies of 
drunkards, he says: 

‘“‘A searcely worse subject for an operation can 
be found than is provided by the habitual drunk- 
ard. The condition contra-indicates any but the 
most necessary and urgent procedures, such as 
amputation for severe crush, herniotomy, and the 
like. The mortality of these operations among 
alcoholics is, it is needless to say, enormous. Many 
individuals who state that they ‘do not drink,’ and 
who, although perhaps never drunk, are yet always 
taking a little stimulant in the form of ‘nips’ and 
an ‘ occasional glass,’ are often as bad subjects for 
surgical treatment as are the acknowledged drunk- 
ards.” 

“Of the secret drinkers,” continued Dr. Treves, 
“the surgeous have to be indeed aware. In his 
account of * Calamities of Surgery,’ Sir James Paget 
mentions the case of a person who was a drunkard 
on the sly, and yet not so much on the sly but that 
it was well known to his more intimate friends. 
His habits were not asked after, and one of his 
fingers was removed because joint disease had 
spoiled it. ~He died in a week or ten days with 
spreading cellular inflammation, such as was far 
from unlikely to occur in an habitual drunkard. 
Even abstinence from alcohol for a week or two 
before an operation does not seem to greatly modify 
the result.” Dwelling on the immense importance 
to an operator of cultivating “a surgical hand,” 
the same writer points out that “a shaky hand” 
may be developed by irregular modes of living, by 
the moderate use of alcohol, and by smoking. 

Mutilation of Religious Books.— For some time 
past the Turkish Government, in its great desire to 
check the growth of Christianity, and finding that 
it cannot prohibit the reading of Christian books, 
has taken to mutilating them as much as possible. 
The following are some illustrations of the methods 
adopted by the Board of Censors: 

In a dissertation on the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment occur the words “ Jesus Christ came into the 
world to save sinners” (Timothy v: 15). This text 


of novels and similar fictitious books. 





lows: 


History, 1,537 
Science, 1,341 
Travels, 2,318 


>“) 


Miscellaneous, 2,445 
Biography, 1,973 
Juveniles, 1,931 
Educational, 150. 


560 new books were added, making the total num- 


ber, 16,699. 

One valuable feature in this library is the absence 
The Com- 
mittee recommend an alteration in the building to 


give room for the additions constantly being made 
to its volumes. 
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The poet Cowper was a man in whom the 
finer feelings had been developed by submission 
of heart to the refining influences of Divine 
Grace. He looked with abhorrence on cruelty, 
of which he says: 

“The springtime of our years 
Is soon dishonored and defiled in most 
By budding ills, that ask a prudent hand 
To check them. But alas, none sooner shoots, 
If unrestrained, into luxuriant growth, 
Than cruelty, most devilish of them all.” 


We have been reminded of these lines by 
two leaflets received from the Howurd Asso- 
ciation of London. One of these relates to the 
orphan children boarded out by the Government 
officials to be cared for by foster parents, and 
the neglect and even abuse to which they are 
sometimes exposed. While helpless children 
are exposed to cruel treatment even in such a 
civilized country as England, where Christian 
feelings prevail more widely than in many 
other parts of the world ; there are many places, 
especially among heathen nations, where infanti- 
cide is frequently resorted to in order to escape 
the labor and expense of bringing up the little 
ones. The other leaflet describes the horrible 
condition of the prisons in Morocco, and the 
cruelties to which the inmates are subjected, 
who are often innocent of crime, and simply 
the victims of lawless oppression. How true is 
the remark of the Psalmist: “The dark places 
of the earth are full of the habitations of cruelty.” 

We believe there is no hope of the complete 
removal of these evils except by the prevalence 
of the Spirit of Christ. As men come under 
its control, they will be led to do unto others as 
they would desire to be themselves treated, and 
all wrath, malice and cruelty will be done 
away. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UnitEep StateEs.—Justice Brewer, of the United 
States Supreme Court, in an address before the Con- 
gregational Club in Washington, last week, character- 
ized the anti-Chinese laws as unjust. He held that 
the alien should not be allowed to vote until after a 
residence of twenty-one years in the country. “If we 
exclude one, we should exclude all,” he said. 

The State Department has received official infor- 
mation that Queen Victoria has raised the rank of 
Sir Julian Pauncefote, the representative in Washing- 
ton, from that of Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to that of Ambassador. Under the 
provisions of the Diplomatic and Consular Appropri- 
ation bill President Cleveland is authorized to confer 
the same rank upon our representative at London. 

A bill has passed the Arizona Assembly, after a 
vigorous opposition, providing that on petition of 
parents of pupils in the common schools of incorpor- 
ated cities or towns a teacher must be employed to 
teach Spanish. The strongest opposition was from 
sections where Mexicans predominate. The opposi- 
tion was on the ground that the bill would result in 
the exclusion of English from many schools. 

The Minnesota Senate has passed a bill extending 
full suffrage at all elections in the State to women. 

The International Nickel Company, which owned 
the great nickel mine at Riddles, Oregon, has sold a 
two-thirds interest in the property to an English syn- 
dicate for $600,000. 

On the twenty-third of Third Month a cyclone swept 
the lower Mississippi Valley, causing serious damage, 
Eighteen persons were killed and many more seriously 
injured. The property loss is estimated at $2,000,000. 
The greatest damage was done at Kelly, Mississippi, 
where six persons were killed. Many houses in In- 
dianapolis and vicinity were wrecked. 

The registration of Kansas women for the municipal 
elections, which take place in Fourth Month, is un- 

orecedented. In Emporia there were 883 women reg- 

istered, as against 606 men, while in other cities more 
women registered than ever before. 

There were 1,135 deaths in New York city last week, 
35 more than in the previous week, and more than in 
any corresponding week in the history of the city. In 
fact, in 22 years there have been but 17 weeks in which 
the total exceeded 1,135. From pneumonia there 
were 263 deaths, from consumption 121, and from 
bronchitis 58. There were 45 deaths from diphtheria. 

The deaths in this city last week were 454, being 18 
less than the previous week, and 39 less than the cor- 
responding week last year. Of the foregoing 238 


ease after the holidays, especially as it is abundantly 
clear that the Austrian currency requirements will 
not seriously affect European markets. The latter 
have amassed £26,000,000 sterling in gold, and require 
only £12,000,000 more, which will be quietly supplied 
by the open market, even if the United States exports 
cease. Silver has been weak and unsettled. 

A dispatch dated Manchester, Third Month 24th, 
says: An agreement has been reached by which the 
great cotton strike will end on Second-day next. The 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners and the Amal- 
gamated Association of Operative Cotton Spinners met 
at half-past three o’clock yesterday afternoon to dis- 
cuss terms for a settlement of the strike. The oper- 
atives were willing to accept a reduction of two and a 
half per cent. in wages, but some of the masters insisted 
upon a five per cent. reduction. Finally it was agreed 
that the spinners should accept the reduction of seven 
pence in the pound in their wages. The masters 
agreed to again start their spindles on Second-day, 
and thus has ended one of the longest fights ever 
known in the cotton trade. 

A dispatch from Antwerp, of Third Month 26th, 
says: The unofficial referendum has resulted in the 
approval of manhood suffrage by 15,794 of the 18,701 
men who voted. Forty-three per cent. of the electors 
went to the polls. 

A treaty of commerce between Spain and Portugal 
was signed in Madrid on the 22nd ult. It is tanta- 
mount to a Peninsular Zollverein. Besides mutual 
concessions, Portugal henceforth admits the agricul- 
tural products from Spain and the Spanish colonies, 
and Spain promises that no foreign nation shall ever 
be placed on the same footing. 

Six bombs, on the 21st ult., were thrown in the city 
of Rome. General alarm is felt. No arrests have 
been made. 

The Mayor of Moscow was shot in the abdomen with 
a revolver, on the 21st ult., by a man named Adrica- 
noff. He died shortly afterwards. The assassin has 
been arrested. A reason for believing that Adricanoff 
may have had a political motive is that the police in 
searching him found in his shoe a slip of paper on 
which is written: “ The lot has fallen upon you.” 

The Russian Government has suspended the coinage 
of silver roubles on private account for the reason that 
the silver rouble is now cheaper than paper. 

A telegram from the City of Mexico says that the 
volcano of San Martin is in a state of violent eruption. 
It had been “extinct” for more than a century. 





Repucep Rates To Paria. YEARLY MEETING.— 
The usual arrangements have been made with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, by which Friends 
attending our approaching Yearly Meeting can obtain 
excursion tickets to Philadelphia and return, from any 
station on the following railroads, at the rate of one 
and one-third lowest first class fare, or two cents per 
mile travelled; except that no such tickets will be 
issued at a less rate than 25 cents, viz: Pennsylvania 
Railroad (main line) as far west as Pittsburg, Phila- 
delphia and Erie Railroad Division, Northern Central 
Railway, United Railroads of New Jersey Division, 
West Jersey Railroad, or Philadelphia, Wilmington 
and Baltimore Railroad Company, on any day from 
Fourth Month 11th to 21st, inclusive, and make the 
return coupon good until Fourth Month 24th, 1893, 
inclusive. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Company and the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Railroads have kindly offered 
Friends the same rate and for the same dates as above 
specified. 

Application should be made either personally or by 
mail, to Jacob Smedley, 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


2o5 were 
males and 216 females; 62 died of pneumonia; 40 of 
consumption ; 29 of disease of the heart ; 22 of maras- 
mus ; 20 of diphtheria ; 19 of convulsions; 18 of in- 
flammation of the brain; 18 of old age; 17 of inflam- 
mation of the stomach and bowels; 16 of apoplexy ; 
13 of Bright’s disease ; 11 of typhoid fever; 10 of pa- 
ralysis and 10 of cancer. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 100 a 102; 4’s, reg., 112 a 
113; coupon, 113 a 114; currency, 6’s, 105 a 115. 

Corton was quiet and unchanged. Middling up- 
lands quoted at 9/;c. per pound. 

FreEp.—Winter bran, in bulk, spot, $18.00 a 18.75 ; 
spring bran, in bulk, spot, $17.00 a 17.50. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.20; do., extra, 
$2.20 a $2.75; No. 2 winter family, $2.75 a $3.00; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $3.40 a $3.60; Western 
winter, clear, $3.25 a $3.50; do. do., straight, $3.50 a 
$3.75 ; winter patent, $3.90 a $4.15; Minnesota, clear, 
$2.75 a $3.25; do., straight, $3.75 a $4.10; do., patent 
$4.20 a $4.40 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was quiet, but steady, at $3.25 per barrel for choice 
Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, a 73 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 48} a 48} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 40} a 414 cts. 

Beer CatrLe.—Extra, 6c.; good, 5} a 5c. ; medi- 
um, 5a 5}¢ ; common, 44 a 4fc.; culls, 4 a 4}c.; fat 
cows, 2} a 4c. 

SHEEP AND Lamss.—Extra, 6} a6}c.; good, 5} a 
6c.; medium, 5} a 5j¢e.; common, 4} a 5c.; culls, 3} a 
4}c.; lambs, 5 a 7e. 

Hocs.—Extra Chicago, 10} a 1lc.; other Western, 
10} a 103e. 

ForriGn.—At a meeting of the Liberalparty on the 
27th ult., it was agreed that the Irish Home Rule bill 
should be put on asecond reading on the 6th inst , and 
that the bill should have precedence of all other busi- 
ness every day excepting Fourth-day, and that the 
House should also sit in the morning on Sixth-days. 

Discount rates in London were steady during the 
past week. Every:hing, however, points to renewed 
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to the agent whenever a ticket is obtained. 


hood would ascertain the number likely to be needed 






would make less work for those having the care o 
them. When they are to be forwarded by mail a two 
cent stamp should be sent to pay the postage. 


to stop off at way stations, going or returning. 


2. Hi, 






WantTeEp.—An elderly woman Friend desires com 


North Meeting. Friend’s family preferred. 
Address, Office of Tor FRIEND. 



































or to Thomas C. Hogue, West Chester, Pa., for orders 
on the Ticket Agents—one of which must be delivered 
These 
orders inform the Ticket Agent at whatever station 
they are presented on the above railroads, that the 
bearer is entitled to a ticket to Philadelphia, and re- 
turn, at the above rates. If a Friend in each neighbor- 


and obtain them and distribute among the Friends, it 


Norte.—Tickets issued on this order will not be good 


fortable room, with board, within short distance of 






ee 
NOTICES. 


Frienps’ TeacHers’ AssocraTion.—The next regy. 
lar meeting will be held at Friends’ Select School, No, 
140 N. Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia, on Seventh-day, 
Fourth Month 8th, 1893, at 2 Pp. mM. 

PROGRAMME. 

1. The Culture for the Teacher—By George A. Barton 
of Bryn Mawr College. 

. The Professional Training for the Teacher—By 
James MacAlister, President of Drexel Institute, 

3. What the Concerned Parent Desires in the Teacher 
—By Charles 8S. Carter. 

. Discussion. 
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WEsTTOWN BoarRpDING ScHoo.t.—The General Com. 
mittee meet on Sixth-day, 31st inst., at 11 A. M, in 
Philadel phia. 

The Committee on Instruction meet the same day, | 
at 9 A. M. 


Third Month, 1893. 


Tract AssociATION OF FrRIENDs.— The Annual 
Meeting will be held in the Committee-room of Arch 
Street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day evening, the 29th 
inst., at 8 o’clock. Friends generally are invited to 
attend. Epwarp Maris, Clerk, 

Puuwa., Third Mo., 1893. 


Wa. Evans, Clerk, 


Diep, at her home near Chesterfield, Morgan Co, 
Ohio, on the twenty-fifth of Eighth Month, 1892, 
RacHEL WorTHINGTON, wife of Jesse Worthington, 
in the sixty-third year of her age. She was a member 
of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, and was a faithful 
attender when health and weather would permit, 
When stricken with fever, which caused her death, 
her sufferings were born patiently to life’s close, which 
occurred in only two weeks after. 

, of pneumonia, at his home near Chesterfield, 
Morgan Co., Ohio, on the seventeenth of Second Month, 
1893, Jesse WoRTHINGTON, in the sixty-eighth year 
of his age. He was sick only three days, though he 
had been in declining health for some time. He bore 
his sufferings patiently and seemed to be aware the 
end was near. The deceased was born in Maryland, 
Cecil Co., and, when a mere child, came with his 
parents and other members of the family to Blue Rock, 
Muskingum Co., Ohio, where they resided but a short 
time, thence moving to Pennsville, where they lived 
for some years. He was separated from his life-long 
companion almost six months, after living a tranquil 
and happy life for more than forty-five years. 

, at the residence of her parents, at Pasadena, 
Cal., Second Month 5th, 1893, LiLu1an K. Patrersoy, 
daughter of Tilman and Sarahetta B. Patterson, in the 
twenty-third year of her age. 

Whilst in usual health, of later time, she gave evi- 
dence that her thoughts were upon Heaven and hear- 
enly things, that she earnestly desired a preparation 
of heart to love and serve her dear Saviour continu 
ally. Not long before she was taken sick, she er- 
pressed to a friend, an apprehension that she would 
be taken soon, and a willingness to go. Her sickness 
was of short duration, and she was delirious mostof 
the time. At a time when apparently favored with 
clearness of mind, she expressed love for everybody, 
adding yet, “ what I most desire is to go, only for yout 
sakes.” (Meaning her parents and two brothers.) “It 
is better to go now than to suffer on longer.” After 
a little pause, said, “I hope I am not shrinking from 
duty in wanting to go.” Her father, the only membe 
of the family able to be at her bedside, said to her 
“Thee seems to know what thee is saying.” Shere 
plied, “ Yes, Ido. Oh! it wont be long, it wont be 
long, it wont be long!” From the purity of he 
character in thought, word and deed, we believe the 
Scripture declaration is applicable—* Blessed ase the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God;” and that she 
has passed away to that bright and heavenly aboded 
which she had a foresight, to the delight of her soul. 

——, at Pickering, Ontario, the eighth of Twelf 
Month, 1892, Mary ANNE VALENTINE, in the eight 
eth year of her age. A minister and member of Pick 
ering Monthly Meeting of Friends, formerly of Bloow 
field, Ontario. 

——., at the residence of her son, Samuel N. Hobs 
in Athens, Athens Co., Ohio, on the morning of 
twentieth of Third Month, 1893, Repecca Hoss0h 
wife of John Hobson, in the eighty-fifth year of be 
age. A beloved member of Plymouth Monthly 
Particular Meeting of Friends, Washington Coat) 
Ohio. 

WILLIAM _H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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